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The Interview 


Scott: I'm talking to Kristian Williams, who just published the book Resist Everything Except 
Temptation: The Anarchist Philosophy of Oscar Wilde. Kristian, would you please just introduce 
yourself, your pronouns, your name and any information that you think would be pertinent to the 
listeners of the Final Straw? 

Kristian: Sure. I'm Kristian Williams, author of a handful of books, probably most famously Our 
Enemies in Blue, which is a history of the police in the United States. As you mentioned, my most 
recent book is Resist Everything Except Temptation: The Anarchist Philosophy of Oscar Wilde, 
which is probably the book that has taken me the longest to write. I started working on it about 13 
years ago. 

Scott: Oh wow. Is it nice to have it out? Was it a big passion project for you? 

Kristian: Yeah, it was the thing that I was always working on, never finishing, and had a surprisingly 
hard time interesting publishers. I think everyone I approached about it, their first response was, 
"that sounds great, but no.” Eventually AK [Press] asked to take another look at it, and I don't know, 
here it is. 

Scott: Well, that's exciting. And I'm glad [for] that. The shadow of Oscar Wilde kind of loomed large 
for a long time on anything that was related to him, so I'm glad that's not still persisting, and they 
published the book. I also just incidentally, as an aside, I was writing my dissertation with a chapter 
on Wilde and got super sick during it, writing about Dorian Gray. And I ended up in the hospital, and 
I couldn't finish that chapter, so I don't know if there's like a curse with writing on Oscar. I always 
thought about that. All right. Well, I'm really excited to talk to you about Oscar Wilde and anarchism. 
The main argument of your book is that to really understand Oscar Wilde, or at least to understand 
Oscar Wilde as a political thinker, we need to think about all of his art and philosophy through the 
lens of anarchism. And it's really exciting to read the book and see how Wilde kind of intersected with 
anarchism and anarchists at the time. To read about the history, like the fear of anarchism that we're 
[still] presented with today, and then just like getting another perspective on Wilde as a person, his 
relation to the aesthetic movement, the beginning of the queer movements, and all of these things I 
think still are pertinent today. I think a lot of people have heard of Oscar Wilde, maybe read a little bit 
or heard his epigrams, but do you think you could just give a quick overview of who he was as a figure 
and a person? 



Kristian: Sure. Let me see if I can do this at all efficiently. So, Wilde was born into the Irish 
aristocracy, educated at Trinity College in Dublin and then in Oxford, where he excelled in classics. 
Immediately, [he] became of sort of an early example of a person who was famous for being famous. 
Having developed a kind of celebrity and notoriety before he had really accomplished very much, [he] 
then leveraged that notoriety into a year long, a little bit more, lecture tour in the United States on the 
aesthetic movement. After that, he went on to publish a novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray, and then 
really rose to prominence with a set of four society plays, which were sort of nominally comedies 
about the manners and dramas of the elite of English society. At the peak of his popularity he became 
embroiled in a dispute with the Marquess of 
Queensberry, because Wilde was having an affair 
with Lord Alfred Douglas, who was Queensberry's 
son, which led Queensberry toward more and more 
public and offensive behavior toward Wilde, which 
then led Wilde to file a ill-advised lawsuit for libel, 
which Queensberry very aptly turned back on him 
and produced criminal charges for gross indecency, 
which was the criminal term for homosexuality. That 
led Wilde to prison for a couple of years. He lost his 
family, lost his fortune, lived the short remainder of 
his life in exile in France and died virtually penniless, studio portrait: Oscar Wilde & Lord Alfred Douglas—1894 

Scott: Thanks for that overview. And I want to touch on a few of those elements that you brought up 
just, [but] because this is an anarchist radio show podcast—I [want to] to start with anarchism in 
particular—did Wilde identify as an anarchist? 

Kristian: There are two occasions when he did. One was an interview in which he said, "once I was a 
poet and a tyrant, but now I am an artist and an anarchist." And another, in a separate interview, he 
said, [when] asked about his politics, he said, "I'm a socialist, but we're all socialists nowadays, so I 
must be something more. I think perhaps I'm an anarchist." There were other occasions where he sort 
of flirted with the term, and probably my favorite is in a letter. He tells the story of being on a sailing 
trip with these two young men, and them getting caught in a storm, and it taking hours for them to get 
back to port. And when they got there, they were freezing cold and completely drenched and they 
rushed back to their hotel and ordered brandy. And the hotel proprietors sadly explained to them that 
because it was after 10 o'clock on a Sunday, the law prohibited him selling brandy. But given the 
circumstances, he decided he would just give them the brandy. And Wilde's comment was along the 
lines of, “Not a bad outcome, but what utterly stupid laws” and then he finishes by saying that, “the 
two young men are, of course, now anarchists.” 





Scott: If I knew that that was the way to convert people, I'd be taking more sailing trips with young 
men. I'm always wondering. So, he used the term sometimes, but clearly anarchism and anarchists 
were out and about in Wilde's time. I'm wondering a little bit what the common conception at the 
moment was of anarchism, and anarchists, and how it might have changed since then. 

Kristian: At the time, it was considered practically synonymous with terrorism, and in particular of a 
foreign Eastern European sort of conspiratorial, random blowing things up kind of terrorism. That 
reputation has in different forms haunted anarchism really since the beginning. And while the sort of 
bomb throwing aspect has always been very much a minority affair of what anarchism is about, it 
wasn't entirely baseless. I mean, there was a tendency called propaganda by the deed, which had this 
theory that a spectacular attack against the symbols of authority would reveal authority to be both 
artificial and vulnerable and inspire the masses to an uprising. In fact [though] it never worked out 
that way. It was a theory that was partly developed under the circumstances of autocratic rule in 
Russia, and then exported into Western democracies. In Russia, where it was basically illegal to even 
speak about anarchism, there was a certain rationality to moving to direct attack. And that was also in 
a way legible to the population who was also suffering under this kind of censorship. But when it 
moved into the Western countries, really the effect was to baffle the population and to largely turn 
them against anarchism, as it became synonymous with things randomly blowing up. Wilde, in fact, in 
one of those interviews that I quoted earlier immediately followed his statements that he must be an 
anarchist with, "But of course, the dynamite policy is quite absurd." Meaning that even at the point 
where he was embracing this term, partly for its shock value, he also felt like he needed to distance 
himself from its more extreme and somewhat bloody elements. 

Scott: And that's interesting. Do you think that there's a way that he uses the term specifically for it's 
just like surface level or superficial subversiveness or, as you said, the shock value? 

Kristian: I think that he always wanted to be just shocking enough to be interesting, and not so 
shocking as to actually get himself into trouble. Which was a line that he was not always successful in 
judging, obviously. And so yeah, I would suspect that some of his rhetoric about that was chosen, like 
in those particular instances, [it] was chosen for the way he positioned himself outside of the 
mainstream. When he said, "well, I'm a socialist, but we're all rather socialists nowadays. So I must be 
something more,” it suggests that he's looking for the position, which is just slightly too far. 
Interestingly though, in his most directly political writing, which is called “The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism,” what he describes is a socialism without the structures of coercion or authority. And he's 
very explicit about that. He doesn't use the term anarchism anywhere in the essay. And in fact, he 
begins one paragraph by saying “Communism, socialism or whatever we choose to call it,” sort of 
signaling that the particular distinctions may not be that important and that in any case the word is 
certainly not the thing that matters. 



Scott: Yeah, that's really interesting. It's something that I've been thinking about a lot, because 
there's a strategic way to use the word anarchism to get people interested, to get people to talk about 
things, and to use the way that it's presented and represented in media. But then attachment to the 
word doesn't necessarily help it if people are sort of doing their own thing. That was really 
illuminating to me to hear you put it that way. Since you brought up “The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism,” kind of the central argument of your book is that this provides a key to give Wilde's whole 
body of work a certain kind of cohesion through the lens of anarchism. I was wondering if you’d talk a 
little bit more more about some of the ideas that he presents in that essay. And then if you want to 
move on to how it shows up in other writings of Wilde's. 

Kristian: He begins the essay by saying that the main value of socialism is that it would free us from 
the burden of living for other people. Basically, in a society where everyone's needs were being taken 
care of, it would be possible for people to pursue their own interests and to develop what is unique 
about themselves in a way that the burden of earning a living and the responsibility for taking care of 
your family, your dependents and all that sort of thing really limits a person's ability to freely explore 
whatever it is that they find fascinating, both in the world and of themselves. And so he starts right at 
the beginning by arguing that the purpose of socialism is that it would make a kind of individualism 
possible. And in his conception, these two notions of socialism and individualism are tightly bound 
together. And that it's possible for certain extremely privileged people to exercise a kind of 
individualism under capitalism, but for the vast majority of humanity, their lives are too taken up with 
drudgery and the struggle for survival. And a socialist economy would relieve them of that set of 
burdens, and therefore makes individualism a universal pursuit. He argues that when that becomes 
available we'll see this whole renaissance of culture and art and science and intellectual and an 
aesthetic sort of blossoming of the human spirit. And then at the same time, he argues that any kind 
of authority or coercion is corrosive of that entire project, and that therefore no authoritarian 
socialism would be acceptable. What's needed is socialism as this kind of voluntary association 
between free and equal individuals, which I'm not the first person to note is basically the anarchist 
conception. 

Scott: Right. That's interesting, the emphasis on individualism. So in the way that puts him in a 
different place than some of the other aesthetic aesthetes and decadents. It made me think of that 
famous line [from the] Goncourt brothers about, you know, living our servants do that for us. The way 
that Wilde talks about some people, the people who are allowed to live some version of individualism 
are [enabled] to create beautiful things or even to think like that. Profound thoughts are relying on the 
work of others to do that. So his his individualism isn't like a kind of selfish, narcissistic 
individualism, but one that is trying to extend that privilege to everyone. 



Kristian: Exactly. And what I argue in the book is that if we take Wilde's political writing, and in 
particular, “The Soul of Man Under Socialism,” seriously, it helps us understand a lot of his other 
work, and that you see [that] marriage of individualism and socialism (and that version of 
individualism that should not just be the special property of the aristocracy) show up in other 
respects. And maybe the place where that pairing is clearest is in those lectures on aestheticism that 
he delivered in the United States. Where in addition to talking about the importance of sort of 
surrounding ourselves with beautiful things and treating life itself as a kind of art, meaning making 
the process of living as beautiful as possible. He also talks surprisingly much about labor and about 
investing in the skill and the craftsmen of the workers, such that the process of work becomes a 
creative pursuit and is pleasurable and then also produces beautiful things. Rather than everything 
being simply judged by its commercial value, and the worker simply being this kind of cog in a giant 
capitalist machine, where all of his initiative and all of the creativity is removed from the process in 
order to maximize the efficiency of profit. 

Scott: Yeah, that was really exciting to me to read your argument in the book. One line that that 
especially stood out to me. You make the claim that while socialism is more aesthetic than economic, 
because, “ it takes as its model the artist, rather than a proletarian, and as much concerned to free the 
repressed bourgeois as the oppressed worker." And that sticks out to me because I think you can [take 
as model the artist], just thinking about anarchism today. But I was wondering if you maybe would 
elaborate a little bit on this idea of shifting the revolutionary subject away from the traditional 
understanding of the workers, that kind of disciplined [and] manly person, and maybe that can also 
verge onto a critique of work, too. There's a lot of anarchism goes away from this kind of idolizing of 
the worker as the person that will lead us to freedom. So, yeah, if you could talk a little bit about what 
this shift in thinking allows us to see for revolutionary politics. 

Kristian: Yeah. I don't know if he had an idea of a revolutionary subject, as you put it. Like, I don't 
know that he thought that there was a particular class of people who were going to be responsible for 
the transformation of society, or at least not a particular economic class. What I meant in that passage 
was that rather than seeing the proletariat as the class that would become all of humanity, and 
therefore the model of how human beings would be, he looked to the artist. And so part of that, I 
think shows the influence of William Morris, who considered himself a Marxist, but whose politics are 
pretty hard to fit into any current conception of Marxism. And Morris largely thought that the 
purpose of socialism was to—rather than sort of a standard Marxist conception where 
industrialization will produce a particular class of worker who will then take over society—Morris 
thought that the purpose of socialism was to destroy industrialization, that he wanted to get rid of the 
factory system and its rigid division of labor, and in particular, this conception that there was a class 
of people who sort of designed and created and imagined the products of the world, and then there 
was this other class of people who were basically just like hired hands, who just did the work by rote 



without any input into the process. Instead, he wanted production to take the form of skilled artisans, 
bringing their full creativity to their work, and also therefore experiencing the work as an expression 
of their creative selves and finding joy and pleasure in the process of creation. And Wilde basically 
took Morris's conception on the whole, which suggests that under socialism, rather than society being 
organized on the factory model with this mass of proletarians, who basically just like have the position 
in the assembly line and do the same rote task over and over again, that society would be organized as 
this free collective of artists and craftsmen, who would be able to express their individualism in the 
creative process while also providing for the needs of the society. So I don't know that it's a question 
of the revolutionary subject. It's more a question of like: Under socialism, is the world populated by 
proletarians or is the world populated by artists? And the hope was that under conditions of freedom 
and equality, work would be more like art and therefore the individuals doing it would be more like 
artists and less like assembly line workers. 

Scott: Right. And that's interesting these ideas, like you said [with regard to] industrialization, 
modernization. I mean, in Wilde's concept of socialism there are machines that do the kind of dirty 
work so that people don't have to and they kind of replaced that class of people. But this isn't to enable 
some hyper-modernization, but to enable a kind of smaller scale of life that allows people to engage in 
the pursuits they want rather than this larger idea of driving civilization on, or something like that? 

Kristian: Yes, I think that's exactly right. 

Scott: There's another thing that they're brought up for me that is interesting because, you know, 
when you think of aestheticism, you think of Wilde and Art—art with a capital A—there’s already a 
kind of class distinction that's assumed within. High Art versus other forms of art, but Wilde maybe 
through Morris and also Ruskin, [who] I know was like a teacher of his, isn't making this big 
distinction between high art and crafts or other forms of creation. So then he's also kind of 
envisioning a classless art world—would you say that's right? 

Kristian: I would say at his best, that is right. I think he was also prone to a certain amount of 
snobbery and ready to claim certain privileges of an Artist—with a capital A—that may not extend to 
everyone in society. And both sides of that showed up in his trial, where on the one hand when they 
tried to cite his writings as evidence against him and brought in The Picture of Dorian Gray and a set 
of aphorisms he had contributed to an Oxford magazine and that sort of thing, and they would ask 
him things like, “well, what is the interpretation that an ordinary person would put to these lines?" 
And Wilde would say something to the effect of, "I know nothing of the opinions of ordinary people, 
I'm only concerned with the opinions of artists." And so he was willing to fall back onto a sort of 
special status for the artist, and in particular that artists could only be judged by other artists. At the 
same time, though, the prosecutor was absolutely outraged that the young men that he was 



associating with were often men of the lower classes. They were servants of various kinds or people 
who were just frankly out of work. And though nominally the court was concerned with the sort of 
homosexual nature of these relationships, the fact that he was bringing these servants into polite 
society was as much a focus of the cross-examination as any sort of sexual relation. And so the 
prosecutor would repeatedly ask questions like, "is this the sort of young man that a gentleman should 
associate with?" And Wilde would respond, “Absolutely—if the young man is interesting." And he said 
over and over again, "I recognize social distinctions, not at all." Meaning he didn't care about their 
origins. He didn't care about what they did for a living. What he cared about was their personal beauty 
and their radiant personalities. And that in particular was outrageous to polite society, in a way that 
[with regard to] mere same sex relations (there was a lot of that sort of thing at like the British public 
schools and then at Oxford and Cambridge) the men of Wales class were somewhat ambivalent about 
that. But the cross-class nature really was outrageous to public opinion and ultimately to the law. 

Scott: Yeah, and that's something that you elaborate [on] a little bit in the book in a way that I found 
very interesting. That people at the time, [some of whom] were anarchists and some weren't, were 
kind of thinking about the cross-class same sex relationships as a sort of liberatory engagement. And 
that made me think that there's sort of seeds of the radical gay liberation or queer liberation 
movements already in place in the end of the 19th century when these things were kind of being 
defined. I mean, I don't know if any of these thinkers would go so far, but I was like reading into this 
this idea that men across class having relationships would be a sort of undermining of capitalist 
society. Could you talk a little bit about how the ways of this kind of cross-class relationship were 
being fought by the queer and anarchist thinkers at the time? 

Kristian: Yeah, [and] this wasn't just an anxiety on the behalf of the aristocracy. The men engaging 
in these relationships often did sort of theorize that it was going to destroy the class barrier and thus 
crash the social hierarchy, and that for them that seemed like an advantage. Of course, in retrospect, 
that all seems very naive, right? Like the ideas that wealthy aristocrats paying young men of the lower 
order for sex would destroy class relations just seems sort of fanciful. But it was a popular notion 
among radicals in those circles at the time. And I think to understand that, we need to remember sort 
of the difference between the traditional British class system and the sort of emerging capitalist 
system, where they still had the trappings of an aristocratic hierarchy, so that class position wasn't 
simply a matter of who had money and who didn't. And the divisions between the classes weren't 
simply a question of one class being an employing in class and one class being a laboring class. The 
differences were also cultural, and it was possible to be kind of a destitute aristocrat, and it was also 
possible to make a fortune and yet remain ultimately sort of a middle class person. That [it] was a 
matter of both of the culture and the expectations and the values that people in those positions would 
have. But it was also a matter of how they would be regarded socially. So that in some way would even 
be more respectable to be an impoverished aristocrat than it would be to be a wealthy merchant. So 



there was this element where simply having kind of intimate contact with people of other social 
classes seemed subversive, seemed destructive of the barriers that kept them apart. And in particular, 
Wilde's interest in the culture of the lower classes, and then also his interest in exposing them to what 
we would call High Art seems deliberately like trying to erase that cultural line between the upper and 
[the] lower. Though interestingly, he had basically no interest in the middle classes at all. 



Scott: Yeah, which I guess makes sense. So there's something interesting there, 
too, because you know, Wilde initiated a libel suit against the Marquees of 
Queensberry because he left this card at the hotel, where Wilde was 
staying. [And] that at least one reading of it, you say in the book of that 
card, posing as a sodomite reads like a misspelling. So he is being 
accused of posing as a homosexual. So this just made me think 
about how the class positions weren't necessarily tied to actual 
wealth. But you could kind of portray the image of an 
aristocrat. And I wonder to what extent that relates to an 
understanding of aestheticism, like the kind of the idle dandy 
and the aristocratic bend to that. But you're arguing that even 
though that's one understanding aestheticism, it actually has a kind of 
anarchist political and ethical value or valence or something. So, yeah, I'm 
kind of thinking [and] wondering about this idea of posing, posing as queer 
[or] posing as an anarchist, and how Wilde uses these different positions. 

Kristian: So artificiality was, in Wilde's schema, a value rather than a vice. 
And part of that was that he had this idea that the purpose of life was this 
kind of self-cultivation, [this] sort of self-creation, which means that to a 
certain extent it is going to be an artificiality, that is going to be an element of 
artistry to the life that you create for yourself and the character that you 
develop in yourself, and also the presentation that you make to the world. And 
Wilde very deliberately created an image of himself early on as this sort of idle 
genius, and also as this person who in some ways was outside of the categories 
of conventional society. And he relayed that with his sort of flamboyant dress. He 
created that image by making a habit of saying outrageous things as he matured, 
the outrageous things that you said tend to have more of a subversive 
undercurrent to them. But especially early on, [it] seems like he was often just 
reaching for the thing that was going to outrage public opinion. So there was 
always this matter of posing. And one of his aphorisms is that it's only shallow 
people who don't judge by appearances. One of the things he meant by that 
illustration of a Victorian Dandy y s that it is the appearance that we choose for ourselves. That is the way that 


we decide to present ourselves to the world. And that that's important, right? And that, you know, it's 
like you can tell a lot about somebody from what they choose to show you. So there was always this 
self-consciousness to Wilde's presentation, especially publicly, and there was connected in that a 
gendered element where he presented himself as the sort of foppish, flamboyant aesthete, which was 
always interpreted like the dandy, [which] was always understood as sort of an effeminate character. 
But it actually wasn't really until Wilde's scandal that it was fully identified also as a homosexual 
character. And so he was often seen and sometimes mocked as this living affront to the ideals of 
masculinity. And this is hard for us to kind of imagine now, but at the time that wasn't necessarily 
associated with homosexuality. Which makes Queensberry's claim that he was posing as a sodomite, a 
little bit complicated. And part of the work that the trial did was to construct this notion of what a 
sodomite is like, such that a person could be posing as it. And this gains a kind of circular momentum, 
where the image that it constructs is partly the negation of the ideal of a respectable middle class 
family man, but partly just the reflection of the image that Wilde has been projecting all along. And so 
in the course of the trial, what a sodomite is, the figure of the sodomite, is built so that Wilde will 
resemble it. Then once that equation takes hold, Wilde really becomes the icon of sort of what a gay 
man is expected to be like. I'm borrowing here from the work of Alan Sinfield, who wrote a book 
called The Wilde Century, which makes this argument in about 250 pages. So if you're interested in 
that, and how exactly that happened, that is the place to look. 

Scott: It seems really important, and something maybe a lot of people don't know, is that we've 
inherited a kind of gay male type or stereotype that can be traced back to Wilde, and these trials. That 
even over over too years, a lot of that hasn't changed that kind of identity type that Wilde embodied, 
or even like the lampoon of Wilde's identity still marks understandings of gay male effeminacy and 
campness, how Sontag talks about him. So I think you bring that 
out really interestingly. But like in your book, the thing that I 
think is really important that you add is that in the aftermath of 
Wilde's trial, the queerness of Wilde sort of has an influence on 
anarchist thinkers at the time. In a way not only is Wilde's queer 
identity becoming politicized and codified, but also there's an 
anarchist element to that, and I wonder if you could elaborate a 
little bit on that—about the trial and how his sexuality became 
influential for anarchist thinkers. 

Kristian: Sure. This went in a lot of different directions and had 
several different elements. But maybe the clearest is that Emma 
Goldman. Other American anarchists as well, but Emma Goldman 
in particular was initially extremely sympathetic with Wilde, but 
simply as an example of the puritanical hypocrisy of the legal 

Emma Goldman, “the most dangerous 



woman in america. 




system, and as a victim of state oppression, it wasn't until later that she became exposed to the sort of 
sexological literature that was elaborating the theory of homosexuality, where she realized that it 
wasn't just a particular case of the state doing what the state does, but there was also an element [of] 
Wilde's trial was intimidating and terrorizing for an entire group of people. And that it wasn't just a 
matter of individual suffering and individual persecution, but that there was a group element to this. 
And so it became important to her to specifically stand up for the rights of homosexuals, sort of as a 
class rather than simply opposing the state putting people in prison, because of course we're against 
the state putting people in prison. Another direction that that developed was that in Great Britain and 
in the US, the anarchist sexual politics at that time were already interested in sexual liberation, but 
mostly in the framework of a critique of marriage and free love and advocacy around issues of 
legitimacy, meaning really the rights of children who are born out of wedlock. And so adding to sort of 
queer element to that, they were already kind of primed for that development. And then what that 
meant was that it wasn't just that Wilde's trial affected anarchist's sexual politics, it meant that a 
particular kind of sexual politics came out of that, that [they] were interested in gay rights as an 
expression of sort of sexual freedom overall. There was a natural affinity between the way anarchists 
were already thinking. And the sort of challenge and rethinking posed by the Wilde trial. Another 
direction that developed was that in Europe, and especially in Germany, individualist anarchists took 
a somewhat different lesson from the Wilde trial, and were less interested in conceptions of group 
identity and more interested in understanding it simply in terms of sort of individuality, individual 
rights and [an] individual person's ability to express themselves and find pleasure in whatever way 
they chose, regardless of laws or social convention, or religious or moral precepts. And that, curiously, 
also circulated back into the United States, partly through Benjamin Tucker and his paper Liberty, 
which reprinted some of the European coverage of the Wilde trial, and also editorialized on its own, 
and very much in a more sort of individualist, libertarian kind of approach. So there were a couple of 
different developments from that in terms of how Wilde's persecution shaped anarchist politics in the 
generations after. 

Scott: Yeah, that's interesting. This is a still a kind of problem and paradox within queer liberation— 
the idea of an identity and a group type or a minority group demanding rights, and then [the] kind of 
queerness that critiques and wants to do away with identity. And obviously, the way you were 
outlining Wilde's understanding of posing and artificiality is already showing kind of ambivalence to 
that, even as he's being put in the position of defining this type. So it's interesting to see these things 
that [still] are. Anarchists today are always fighting identity politics as well, whether or not they're 
queer. So I think it's interesting to see that these things were already happening at that moment. 

Kristian: Wilde himself directly addressed this question in a short story called The Portrait of Mr. 
W.H., which the story itself is complicated, and I'm going to do my best to sum it up quickly. Basically 
it involves a relationship between two men, one of whom has a theory that Shakespeare's sonnets 



were inspired by and devoted to a young boy actor named Willie Hughes, the W.H. of the title. [He] 
then persuades the other man of this. The other man then goes and engages in a relationship with a 
third man and also tries to persuade him of this theory. And the whole thing is in some ways an 
excuse to make this argument about the history of homosexuality and its influence on culture. So it 
looks at the presence of homosexuality in ancient Greece. I mean, there's no way to talk about this 
that isn't anachronistic. I should say that, first of all. Like, Wilde never used the term homosexuality, 
but the presence of homosexuality in ancient Greece, the importance of homosexuality in the 
Renaissance, the importance of homosexuality for Shakespeare, and then more recent examples. The 
thing about the story is that they have this argument about the sonnets, but there's no proof for it. 
And in order to try to persuade each other, each of the men engages in this fabrication of evidence [of] 
different kinds. The evidence itself, including the portrait of the title, is a beautiful work of art, but it's 
also false. It's also a fraud. And each of the men, once he persuades the other one of the importance of 
the theory, is then fatally compromised and dies-one of them by suicide, one of them by 
consumption. And at the end, you're left with, on the one hand, this exercise in the construction of a 
homosexual genealogy, like a cultural genealogy of homosexuality. And on the other hand, the story 
itself exposes that construction as this kind of artifice and draws into question the wisdom of sort of 
latching your identity onto anything exterior to yourself. And so it's both this exercise in the creation 
of a gay identity, and it's also this deconstruction and critique of that exercise at the same time. 

Scott: Yeah, and that seems like it could also be like a fitting parable for the attempts to naturalize or 
biologize sexuality and gender towards increasing rights for so-called gender or sexual minorities. 
Like these stories that we're telling ourselves here in that essay or whatever you want to call it, like a 
story essay. 

Kristian: Yeah, it's a little hard to know how to characterize it. It queers our categories. 

Scott: I mean, it's all just part of the seduction anyway. I think that you're reading of that is really 
interesting. One of the things that [is] still kind of going on, this idea of identity. The thing that stood 
out to me after reading your book was that the legacy of Wilde, in a way, entangles these three groups, 
the people that are are kind of unwanted or undesirable anarchists, the aesthetes or the dandies or 
decadents or whatever, and and whatever was being defined at the time as homosexual, we might say 
queer now. And thank you for pointing out that we're talking pretty anachronistically. But, yeah, just 
these three types. Right. Anarchists, aesthetes, and queer people even at the time were sort of 
confused in people's minds and had this sort of like specter haunting people as like unwanted types. 
Could you talk about how that sort of legacy still persists today? [How] these entanglements of these 
different positions politically, artistically and sexually persist today? 



Kristian: Yeah. Well, I mean, some of it I think you've already hit on. Anarchism, as it existed circa 
1895, was already a sort of hospitable environment for a gay politics to emerge in a way that most 
other sort of political realms were not. Because anarchism already had this critique of sexual morality, 
it already has its critique of the family structure. It was already advocating for birth control and the 
rights for children who were born out of wedlock and the equality between men and women and free 
love and all of that kind of stuff. So it was ready for the addition of the concern of homosexuals. And I 
think once that took root there, of course, gay politics have then expanded far outside of anarchism 
and even arguably outside of the left. But it's now just very infused with the sort of culture of 
anarchism and also the values and those sort of self perception of what anarchists do expect ourselves 
to be like. The fusion between aestheticism and queer politics has developed somewhat differently, 
but it also remains there, right? Where on the one hand, this becomes an annoying stereotype, and on 
the other hand, it's also something that gay men especially sort of celebrate about their shared culture, 
such as it is. Where it's like there's an expectation that there are going to be these sort of fabulous 
creatures with good style sense and immaculately decorated houses and an interest in music and 
theater and that sort of thing. And also for the same reason, it’s always a little bit suspicious when an 
adolescent boy takes too strong an interest in painting or poetry, right? So there's a weird kind of both 
good and bad aspects to the two of those things coming together and forming a type, or a stereotype. 
The connection between aestheticism and anarchist politics is in a way more complicated. On the one 
hand, it means that on a shallow level it has helped inform the attraction of anarchists to sort of the 
artistic avant-garde, which has shown up really throughout the 20th century from Dada to the beats 
to punk, really. Greil Marcus territory there. And on a deeper level, though, I think that the notion 
that life should be the sort of splendid adventure, and that the way individuals live should be reflective 
of their character and personality, rather than bounded by convention and predictable and 
productive, but not necessarily very creative or interesting. I think that this has done a lot to maintain 
sort of the spirit and attraction of anarchism. And that puts us more in the lineage of the situation as 
to crime think, right. But then there's also this this paradox, where especially in the last couple 
decades anarchism has taken a very moralistic and sort of puritanical turn that has also always been 
sort of a feature of it. You know, at sometimes if you look at a figure like the early Alexander Berkman, 
his ambition toward martyrdom and his sense of asceticism and his harsh judgment of other people is 
just annoying. So there's always been that kind of puritanical element to anarchism as well. But at our 
best, that is counterbalanced by this free and flowing and urge toward the beautiful. At the moment, it 
feels like the sort of purist and puritanical element is more to the surface. And the notion that the life 
should be anything other than, [or] something more than, just the political struggle and the urge to 
purity oneself and the group of people around you. It seems to have receded. I worry that we're at the 
moment insufficiently aesthetic, and 1.1 wish we could bring that back more to the surface. 

Scott: Yeah. I mean, it's a beautiful idea. I really like the way that you politicize Wilde's aestheticism 
because I mean, it is such an old argument in a way that's kind of like tedious and boring. That, even 



like Sartrean committed literature is against the art for art's sake, because that is like amoral or even 
elite. But your reading of Wilde's shows that even within the stuff that isn't explicitly political, there's 
like an ethical and political understanding that we can get. You say one line that I really liked—your 
reading [of] the plays is that Wilde's evasions often hide the seeds of subversion. So there's a way of 
reading Wilde that when he's not saying, like, I'm an anarchist and let's smash the state, he's not 
saying that, but there's something that happens in his work that allows the subversiveness of his 
thinking to come differently, [while] not hitting you over the head. 

Kristian: Let me run with a couple of points of that. One is that I think that had his politics been 
more direct in his writing, probably his work would not have survived as well as it has. And while I 
think that there is even something which on the surface just seems like this exercise in silliness, like 
The Importance of Being Earnest. If you read carefully, it's actually shot through with political 
concerns. Concerns about legitimacy, concerns about the rights of women, concerns about Irish 
independence and Fenian bombings, right? There's all sorts of political elements, political themes, 
political subtext, political references in what at first seems like just this almost Dadaist banter about 
nothing in particular. But I think [that] had Wilde instead taken the approach of like a movement 
writer or a message writer, then the work would seem dated and less interesting and wouldn't remain 
as fresh as it actually does. The other thing I wanted to say, and this goes back to aestheticism, is that 
my argument about Wilde's aestheticism is that it's not just the places, especially early in his career 
where he said things about, like the importance of labour and re-conceiving labour, conceiving of 
labor as a kind of art. It's also that he pushes the sort of values where beauty doesn't have to justify 
itself. And that's really what art, for art's sake means. It doesn't have to have a moral message. It 
doesn't have to have a social use. It doesn't have to be commercially viable. That just the fact that 
something is beautiful and gives you pleasure is itself important. And I argue that that is an implicit 
critique of the values, especially of Victorian capitalism, and what Max Weber would later articulate as 
the Protestant Ethic. Which was supposed to value sobriety and hard work and thrift, and that every 
moment of every day was supposed to be invested with this improving moral weight, which meant 
making yourself a better person, but chiefly meant making yourself a better person through hard 
work. While aestheticism is just like a torpedo in the hull of that ship. Interestingly for us, I think it is 
also a good corrective to the more stoical and dour and sad faced parts of left wing thinking, the kind 
of Marxism that thinks that we should sacrifice everything for the party, or the kind of anarchism that 
thinks that the main purpose of politics is to morally cleanse ourselves of anything that may be 
socially compromised. That kind of puritanism, that kind of stoicism, that sort of often workerist, but 
also often workaholic element, I think need something to temper it. And I think the Wilde's work, if 
we take it seriously, and also if we are willing to accept it as lightly as he produced it, can help us to 
avoid some of the temptations, if you will, of that kind of puritanism. 



Scott: Yeah. And the way you elaborated that is really helpful because we see how, you know, 
anarchists then and other people who might identify as leftist or Marxist are replicating some of the 
kind of capitalist mindset of that work and seriousness. And Wilde, [with his] emphasis on pleasure 
and pleasure as a kind of perversion, I think is specifically queer and specifically helpful in a way as a 
corrective, as you said, to those tendencies. While you were talking, I was thinking a little bit also 
about like James Baldwin, who makes similar kinds of arguments [yet manages an] avoidance of 
being explicitly political in his fiction, [and how] he still he speaks to anarchists, as another kind of 
queer figure. These people who value the ambiguity of art, are also evading that Protestant ethic that 
goes along with the kind of capitalist path of individual development. I'm just really grateful for the 
way that you you expand on that in the book. There's a bunch of a bunch of things that I can bring up. 
But one thing that we haven't really spoken about, but that also I think resonates with today's 
anarchism is Wilde's experiences in prison. And so I wonder, he was incarcerated for two years and 
then his final writing was on prison. And I think that a lot of people are coming into anarchism 
specifically now through the abolitionist movement. So I was wondering if you could talk a little bit 
about Wilde's experience in prison, his relationship to prison and how that fits into his writing, and 
what he gives to us today as current abolitionists? 

Kristian: Yes, I guess the first thing to say is that Wilde was against prison for his entire career. He 
thought that the whole notion of punishing wrongdoing was self-defeating and also barbaric. And in 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism in particular, he predicts that in a future society, there will be no 
need for crime, because there will be equality and there won't be either the desperate need to resort to 
fraud or violence in order to meet one's needs, nor the kind of resentment that results from being in 
the lower position of an unequal relationship. And that whatever traces of criminality remain, he 
argues, would just have to be the product of some sort of mental illness which should be treated by a 
physician, and not by the courts. So from early on, he was arguing a kind of abolitionist line. He also, 
partly from seeing the example of Irish nationalists who were being imprisoned, thought the prison 
could also be the sort of heroic and elevating kind of experience. And he had almost a Thoreauvian 
line that they could jail your body, but your spirit would remain free. What he learned when they put 
him in prison was that that was completely wrong. And he should you really should have known better 
based on what he already understood about the degrading nature of menial work and about the 
elevating possibilities of beauty and beautiful surroundings versus the degrading and oppressive 
nature of ugliness. And then he was put in this environment, which was really just designed to 
concentrate ugliness with the idea of breaking the prisoner's spirit. And it was anticipated when he 
was put in prison that he would not survive the two years, that a man of his age and his class would 
not be up for the hardship and the deprivation, and were it not for the political intervention of some 
of his friends and the agitation of especially anarchists in Europe, who were demanding his freedom 
all together, he likely wouldn't have survived those two years. And instead he was offered a number of 
privileges that were there to avoid the government's embarrassment of him dying in prison. And he 



was very aware that that was the thing that was keeping him alive and that he was receiving this kind 
of special treatment. Much to his credit, he did his best to extend those benefits to the other inmates 
around him. [Mainly in that] he was allowed to request books and was allowed additional books from 
outside the prison. And reading his letters, you can see that among the books that he requested, there 
are books that he doesn't particularly have an interest in, but he knows that the other prisoners 
would. And then for a while, he got the job of taking the library cart around to the cells to give 
prisoners the books they wanted, which importantly gave him the opportunity to talk to other people, 
because at that point, the prison system was entirely on a solitary confinement kind of basis. And then 
also gave him the opportunity to learn about the interests of the other prisoners, and again, sort of 
facilitate their intellectual pursuits. And then once he was released, he immediately set about agitating 
to improve the conditions for the prisoners and wrote a couple of long letters to the Daily Chronicle 
about conditions in the British prison system. In particular centered on the case of a prison guard 
named Thomas Martin, who had been fired essentially for being too kind to the prisoners. Martin’s 
specific offense was that he had given ginger cookies to very small children who were locked in prison 
for poaching rabbits. Wilde pursued both publicly and also less directly, through writing public 
officials and that sort of thing, the reform of the prison system, noting specific things that could 
improve the conditions for the prisoners, while also insisting that no amount of reform was ever going 
to be adequate, and in fact [stating] that the entire basis of British justice was badly founded and 
needed to be scrapped. This sort of reached its peak with his last published work (during his lifetime 
anyway) which was the Ballad of Reading Gaol, which I also think is his best poem, which his 
correspondence makes clear really intended as both a great work of art and also as the sort of political 
message that we were talking about earlier. It was intended as a pamphlet that would outrage the 
public against the prison system as a whole. And for what it's worth, his agitation had some effect. 
There was a parliamentary commission that was investigating prison conditions at the time, and it 
took up many of the reforms that Wilde had suggested in his letters to the Chronicle. And just in 
terms of literary genealogy, The Ballad of Reading Gaol in particular became this almost scripture for 
anarchists talking about prisons in the decades that followed. So you you find references to it over and 
over again in the anarchist literature about prison, really all the way up into the 60s. 

Scott: That's really interesting. I mean, there's part of Wilde that is like the “Be Gay Do Crimes” sort, 
romanticizing the prisoner. But then there's this seriousness, and it's especially after his two years of 
hard labor imprisonment, where he is specifically acting against the prison system and going outside 
of the romanticism of the like criminal type or something like that. In your going over that history, 
another thing came to me that you show really well, there are somethings, like Wilde just seemed like 
a good person, like someone you want to hang out with and be friends with. And in that way, there's 
[almost] another aspect of like Wilde the person and his actions that I think are worth reflecting on, 
[and] not just as a figure, thinker, a writer, but that he embodied this anarchism in his relationships 



with people, even about the way that he engaged in relationships, whether they're like intimate or just 
in passing. 

Kristian: Yeah. For a person who is renowned or notorious for being extremely individualistic and 
extremely sort of egotistical, he was also very, very generous. And he was generous with his wealth 
when he had wealth, and he was generous with other people's wealth when he did not. Toward the 
end of his life, he was practically penniless and living on the generosity of his friends. And yet when 
people that he knew in prison would get released, he would send them money. And one of his friends 
and benefactors got kind of annoyed with him about this, because here they are giving him money, so 
that he can keep body and soul together, and here he is just giving it away. And he said, but if my good 
friends like you take care of me, how could I not take care of my prison friends? Which I think really 
captures both something of his spirit and also something of the spirit of mutual aid and solidarity. 
Friendship for Wilde was not a trivial matter. He didn't think of his friends as just like people that you 
happen to know, he saw friendship as this deep and complicated ethical commitment, this kind of like 
practice of life. Which I think goes back to his reading of the classics, and probably Aristotle in 
particular. And so it's also interesting that, lacking the vocabulary that we have now about like 
homosexuality and queerness, he described those relationships and the possibilities of those 
relationships in terms of things like passionate friendship and really saw them as, in addition to the 
sexual component and the political implications, also saw them as this tight interweaving of two 
people's lives, and a sort of practice of generosity and engagement. Like a way that people could relate 
that was in a way deeply ethical, and in another way unconcerned with the conventionality and what 
at the time was was viewed as morality. So, yeah, I think there's was something very anarchic about 
how he looked at that. And again, it was that very generosity that turned out to cause him so much 
trouble in the trials. Like had he just been hiring prostitutes and paying blackmailers, it wouldn't have 
had the, I mean this is somewhat bizarre from our point of view, but it wouldn't have had the 
outrageous moral implication that it had—that he was like taking these young men to expensive 
dinners, and buying them champagne, and taking them to the opera, and buying the suits, giving 
them silver cigarette cases with personalized inscriptions on them. All of that was like... You know, 
prostitution and blackmail was just old hat for a Victorian aristocrat. But that kind of intimacy with 
people of the lower classes and that effort to sort of extend to them the benefits of the society was 
politically very troubling and morally outrageous. 

Scott: Yeah. I mean, it's interesting how all of these things sort of overlap. I don't know, like reading 
your book, I've always loved Wilde and had an affinity for Wilde and in a way Wilde has explained to 
me my gayness, my queerness. But then reading your book, I'm like, oh, my affinity for Wilde also has 
something to do with my anarchism that I've had over my whole life. And I just think the way that you 
tie those together and show them through going through his letters, his the biographical details, [and] 
the anarchists kind of response to him. And his work is really compelling. I guess the final question, 



you know, going back to talking about the role of art and the kind of corrective that we can bring to 
the sort of dour anarchist politics. The other aspect of him, maybe the term we could say is a utopian, 
and he uses that in The Soul of Man Socialism. Is there anything that you can say about Wilde 
bringing a sort of utopian anarchist politics or any way really you want to kind of send us off with, 
like, how Wilde speaks to us today? Because I think that this book is something that we can learn from 
in our current moment. So, yeah, any anything in that line that you want to kind of send us off with on 
Wilde, the utopian anarchist. 

Kristian: Yeah. You know his utopianism makes sense, given his aestheticism, given the emphasis 
on the imagination and on sort of the fanciful and the artificial and the the creative possibilities. And 
therefore, he didn't see Utopia as this thing that we achieve and preserve, which might be more of the 
Puritan model. Instead, he saw Utopia as this this aspiration of humanity that was always just past the 
horizon. And so it kept us moving. And so he says in The Soul of Man Under Socialism that all the 
progress is a realization of past utopias. And the utopia is a country where once we land, we 
immediately set sail looking forward again. And so there's the idea that in order to achieve progress, 
we have to be able to imagine the better world. That once we achieve the world that we think we want, 
we're going to imagine a better worlds still. And that, rather than that being a frustrating Rosero 
problem, in fact [it] is this beautiful hope that we can always be doing better. And, you know, right 
now I think we are pretty desperately in need of some utopian imagination, you know, with the 
pandemic really throwing our our usual social practices into question, and revealing the threadbare 
nature of many of our institutions, and the failure of hierarchical leadership structures to address the 
crisis in any sort of meaningful way, along with the increasingly present effects of climate change and 
the existential danger that that poses. And then also with the bizarre and perverse political culture 
that we inhabit in the United States, with the kind of polarization that makes every position a point of 
conflict and makes any sort of like of, I don't know, reconciliation or even notion that we will arrive at 
an understanding of shared humanity, seem increasingly remote. We really need to be able to imagine 
something better. The alternative, I think, is a very bleak nihilism that just sees the future as only an 
extension of the present. And I think that from that view, nothing good can come. I saw a picture of 
some graffiti that said, “another end of the world as possible.” And I think that that that captures 
pretty well the need for utopian thinking right now. 

Scott: Yeah. That even the dystopian stuff has dried up, I think. Yeah. I mean, you just said it pretty 
beautifully, so I don't really have anything that I really want to add. I really love spending time with 
Oscar Wilde's thinking and writing, and just thinking about him as a person. And you do, I think, a 
really important thing in kind of bringing him out as an anarchist thinker and bring him to us right 
now. And maybe it's just like something worth living for. Like that in the end is like something, you 
know, he, sorry, my mind starts going in all these different directions... 



Kristian: Oh, good! That's what I'm aiming for. 


Scott: Yeah. I mean, going from like living up to the blue China to dying so that he doesn't have to see 
his wallpaper. But I think Wilde actually took things seriously in a way that's instructive, even for all 
this kind of humor and artificiality. So, yeah, I don't know. Again, I'm like really grateful for the book 
and for the chance to talk to you. And if you have any last things you want to add or also any other 
places you want listeners to go to the to access your work or whatever you're up to at the moment. 

Kristian: Yeah, I have a modest website it's kristianwilliams.com, Kristian spelled with a K. 
Whenever I have a new article or whatever, I put something about it there and put a link to it. And 
then there's some sort of category-based archives that you can look and see what I've written about 
the criminal legal system or about literature or about comics. And yeah. So if you're interested in 
seeing what else I've done, that that would be a good place to start. 

Scott: Cool, and yeah I recommend people pick up this book, Resist Everything Except Temptation, 
and of course, Our Enemies In Blue is super important too. But yeah, I'm grateful for the time that 
you gave to talk about Wilde with me. 

Kristian: Yeah, well, I appreciate the invitation. It was a good conversation. 



“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” (1897) 
By: Oscar Wilde 

I 

He did not wear his scarlet coat, 

For blood and wine are red, 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead, 

The poor dead woman whom he loved, 
And murdered in her bed. 


He walked amongst the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby gray; 

A cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay; 
But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 

I walked, with other souls in pain, 
Within another ring, 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 
"Thatfellow's got to swing." 



Reading Gaol, 1844 


Dear Christ! the very prison walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel, 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steel; 
And, though I was a soul in pain, 
My pain I could not feel. 


I only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why 
He looked upon the garish day 
With such a wistful eye; 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 

Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 

Some love too little, some too long, 

Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 

And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 

Yet each man does not die. 

He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace, 

Nor have a noose about his neck, 

Nor a cloth upon his face, 

Nor drop feet foremost through the floor 
Into an empty space. 

He does not sit with silent men 
Who watch him night and day; 

Who watch him when he tries to weep, 
And when he tries to pray; 

Who watch him lest himself should rob 
The prison of its prey. 

He does not wake at dawn to see 
Dread figures throng his room, 

The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 
The Sheriff stern with gloom, 

And the Governor all in shiny black, 

With the yellow face of Doom. 


He does not rise in piteous haste 
To put on convict-clothes, 



While some coarse-mouthed Doctor gloats, and notes 
Each new and nerve-twitched pose, 

Fingering a watch whose little ticks 
Are like horrible hammer-blows. 

He does not know that sickening thirst 
That sands one's throat, before 
The hangman with his gardener's gloves 
Slips through the padded door, 

And binds one with three leathern thongs, 

That the throat may thirst no more. 

He does not bend his head to hear 
The Burial Office read, 

Nor while the terror of his soul 
Tells him he is not dead, 

Cross his own coffin, as he moves 
Into the hideous shed. 

He does not stare upon the air 
Through a little roof of glass: 

He does not pray with lips of clay 
For his agony to pass; 

Nor feel upon his shuddering cheek 
The kiss of Caiaphas. 

II 

Six weeks the guardsman walked the yard, 

In the suit of shabby gray: 

His cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay, 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. 

He did not wring his hands, as do 
Those witless men who dare 
To try to rear the changeling Hope 
In the cave of black Despair: 



He only looked upon the sun, 

And drank the morning air. 

He did not wring his hands nor weep, 
Nor did he peek or pine, 

But he drank the air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine! 

And I and all the souls in pain, 

Who tramped the other ring, 

Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 

And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
The man who had to swing. 

For strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day, 

And strange it was to think that he 
Had such a debt to pay. 

For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the spring-time shoot: 

But grim to see is the gallows-tree, 
With its alder-bitten root, 

And, green or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit! 

The loftiest place is that seat of grace 
For which all worldlings try: 

But who would stand in hempen band 
Upon a scaffold high, 

And through a murderer's collar take 
His last look at the sky? 

It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 

To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare: 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 



So with curious eyes and sick surmise 
We watched him day by day, 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way, 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray. 

At last the dead man walked no more 
Amongst the Trial Men, 

And I knew that he was standing up 
In the black dock's dreadful pen, 

And that never would I see his face 
In God's sweet world again. 

Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each other's way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word, 
We had no word to say; 

For we did not meet in the holy night, 

But in the shameful day. 

A prison wall was round us both, 

Two outcast men we were: 

The world had thrust us from its heart, 
And God from out His care: 

And the iron gin that waits for Sin 
Had caught us in its snare. 

Ill 

In Debtors' Yard the stones are hard, 

And the dripping wall is high, 

So it was there he took the air 
Beneath the leaden sky, 

And by each side a Warder walked, 

For fear the man might die. 

Or else he sat with those who watched 
His anguish night and day; 

Who watched him when he rose to weep, 
And when he crouched to pray; 

Who watched him lest himself should rob 
Their scaffold of its prey. 

The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulations Act: 



The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact: 

And twice a day the Chaplain called, 

And left a little tract. 

And twice a day he smoked his pipe, 

And drank his quart of beer: 

His soul was resolute, and held 
No hiding-place for fear; 

He often said that he was glad 
The hangman's hands were near. 

But why he said so strange a thing 
No Warder dared to ask: 

For he to whom a watcher's doom 
Is given as his task, 

Must set a lock upon his lips, 

And make his face a mask. 

Or else he might be moved, and try 
To comfort or console: 

And what should Human Pity do 
Pent up in Murderer's Hole? 

What word of grace in such a place 
Could help a brother's soul? 

With slouch and swing around the ring 
We trod the Fools' Parade! 

We did not care: we knew we were 
The Devil's Own Brigade: 

And shaven head and feet of lead 
Make a merry masquerade. 

We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails; 

We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors, 
And cleaned the shining rails: 

And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 

And clattered with the pails. 

We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 

We turned the dusty drill: 

We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man 



Terror was lying still. 


So still it lay that every day 
Crawled like a weed-clogged wave: 

And we forgot the bitter lot 
That waits for fool and knave, 

Till once, as we tramped in from work, 

We passed an open grave. 

With yawning mouth the yellow hole 
Gaped for a living thing; 

The very mud cried out for blood 
To the thirsty asphalte ring: 

And we knew that ere one dawn grew fair 
Some prisoner had to swing. 

Right in we went, with soul intent 
On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag, 

Went shuffling through the gloom: 

And each man trembled as he crept 
Into his numbered tomb. 

That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 

And up and down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hear, 

And through the bars that hide the stars 
White faces seemed to peer. 

He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 

The watchers watched him as he slept, 

And could not understand 

How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 

With a hangman close at hand. 

But there is no sleep when men must weep 
Who never yet have wept: 

So we—the fool, the fraud, the knave— 
That endless vigil kept, 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another's terror crept. 


Alas! it is a fearful thing 



To feel another's guilt! 

For, right within, the sword of Sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, 

And as molten lead were the tears we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt. 

The Warders with their shoes of felt 
Crept by each padlocked door, 

And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe, 
Gray figures on the floor, 

And wondered why men knelt to pray 
Who never prayed before. 

All through the night we knelt and prayed, 
Mad mourners of a corse! 

The troubled plumes of midnight were 
The plumes upon a hearse: 

And bitter wine upon a sponge 
Was the savour of Remorse. 

The gray cock crew, the red cock crew, 

But never came the day: 

And crooked shapes of Terror crouched, 

In the corners where we lay: 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play. 

They glided past, they glided fast, 

Like travellers through a mist: 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist, 

And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst. 

With mop and mow, we saw them go, 

Slim shadows hand in hand: 

About, about, in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband: 

And damned grotesques made arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand! 

With the pirouettes of marionettes, 

They tripped on pointed tread: 

But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear, 
As their grisly masque they led, 



And loud they sang, and long they sang, 

For they sang to wake the dead. 

"Oho!” they cried, "the world is wide, 

But fettered limbs go lame! 

And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game, 

But he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the Secret House of Shame." 

No things of air these antics were, 

That frolicked with such glee: 

To men whose lives were held in gyves, 

And whose feet might not go free, 

Ah! wounds of Christ! they were living things, 
Most terrible to see. 

Around, around, they waltzed and wound; 
Some wheeled in smirking pairs; 

With the mincing step of a demirep 
Some sidled up the stairs: 

And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer, 

Each helped us at our prayers. 

The morning wind began to moan, 

But still the night went on: 

Through its giant loom the web of gloom 
Crept till each thread was spun: 

And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 
Of the Justice of the Sun. 

The moaning wind went wandering round 
The weeping prison-wall: 

Till like a wheel of turning steel 
We felt the minutes crawl: 

O moaning wind! what had we done 
To have such a seneschal? 

At last I saw the shadowed bars, 

Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God's dreadful dawn was red. 



At six o'clock we cleaned our cells, 

At seven all was still, 

But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 
The prison seemed to fill, 

For the Lord of Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. 

He did not pass in purple pomp, 

Nor ride a moon-white steed. 

Three yards of cord and a sliding board 
Are all the gallows' need: 

So with rope of shame the Herald came 
To do the secret deed. 

We were as men who through a fen 
Of filthy darkness grope: 

We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 

Or to give our anguish scope: 

Something was dead in each of us, 

And what was dead was Hope. 

For Man's grim Justice goes its way 
And will not swerve aside: 

It slays the weak, it slays the strong, 

It has a deadly stride: 

With iron heel it slays the strong, 

The monstrous parricide! 

We waited for the stroke of eight: 

Each tongue was thick with thirst: 

For the stroke of eight is the stroke of Fate 
That makes a man accursed, 

And Fate will use a running noose 
For the best man and the worst. 

We had no other thing to do, 

Save to wait for the sign to come: 

So, like things of stone in a valley lone, 
Quiet we sat and dumb: 

But each man's heart beat thick and quick, 
Like a madman on a drum! 

With sudden shock the prison-clock 
Smote on the shivering air, 

And from all the gaol rose up a wail 



Of impotent despair, 

Like the sound the frightened marshes hear 
From some leper in his lair. 

And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream, 

We saw the greasy hempen rope 
Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman's snare 
Strangled into a scream. 

And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 

IV 

There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: 

The Chaplain's heart is far too sick, 

Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon. 

So they kept us close till nigh on noon, 

And then they rang the bell, 

And the Warders with their jingling keys 
Opened each listening cell, 

And down the iron stair we tramped, 

Each from his separate Hell. 

Out into God's sweet air we went, 

But not in wonted way, 

For this man's face was white with fear, 

And that man's face was gray, 

And I never saw sad men who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
We prisoners called the sky, 

And at every careless cloud that passed 



In happy freedom by. 


But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head, 

And knew that, had each got his due, 
They should have died instead: 

He had but killed a thing that lived, 
Whilst they had killed the dead. 

For he who sins a second time 
Wakes a dead soul to pain, 

And draws it from its spotted shroud, 
And makes it bleed again, 

And makes it bleed great gouts of blood, 
And makes it bleed in vain! 

Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 

Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalte yard; 

Silently we went round and round, 

And no man spoke a word. 

Silently we went round and round, 

And through each hollow mind 
The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind, 

And Horror stalked before each man, 
And Terror crept behind. 

The Warders strutted up and down, 

And kept their herd of brutes, 

Their uniforms were spick and span, 
And they wore their Sunday suits, 

But we knew the work they had been at, 
By the quicklime on their boots. 

For where a grave had opened wide, 
There was no grave at all: 

Only a stretch of mud and sand 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

And a little heap of burning lime, 

That the man should have his pall. 

For he has a pall, this wretched man, 



Such as few men can claim: 

Deep down below a prison-yard, 

Naked for greater shame, 

He lies, with fetters on each foot, 

Wrapt in a sheet of flame! 

And all the while the burning lime 
Eats flesh and bone away, 

It eats the brittle bone by night, 

And the soft flesh by day, 

It eats the flesh and bone by turns, 

But it eats the heart alway. 

For three long years they will not sow 
Or root or seedling there: 

For three long years the unblessed spot 
Will sterile be and bare, 

And look upon the wondering sky 
With unreproachful stare. 

They think a murderer's heart would taint 
Each simple seed they sow. 

It is not true! God's kindly earth 
Is kindlier than men know, 

And the red rose would but glow more red, 
The white rose whiter blow. 

Out of his mouth a red, red rose! 

Out of his heart a white! 

For who can say by what strange way, 
Christ brings His will to light, 

Since the barren staff the pilgrim bore 
Bloomed in the great Pope's sight? 

But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison air; 

The shard, the pebble, and the flint, 

Are what they give us there: 

For flowers have been known to heal 
A common man's despair. 

So never will wine-red rose or white, 

Petal by petal, fall 

On that stretch of mud and sand that lies 
By the hideous prison-wall, 


To tell the men who tramp the yard 
That God's Son died for all. 

Yet though the hideous prison-wall 
Still hems him round and round, 

And a spirit may not walk by night 
That is with fetters bound, 

And a spirit may but weep that lies 
In such unholy ground, 

He is at peace—this wretched man— 

At peace, or will be soon: 

There is no thing to make him mad, 

Nor does Terror walk at noon, 

For the lampless Earth in which he lies 
Has neither Sun nor Moon. 

They hanged him as a beast is hanged: 

They did not even toll 
A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul, 

But hurriedly they took him out, 

And hid him in a hole. 

They stripped him of his canvas clothes, 

And gave him to the flies: 

They mocked the swollen purple throat, 

And the stark and staring eyes: 

And with laughter loud they heaped the shroud 
In which their convict lies. 

The Chaplain would not kneel to pray 
By his dishonoured grave: 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 
That Christ for sinners gave, 

Because the man was one of those 
Whom Christ came down to save. 

Yet all is well; he has but passed 
To Life's appointed bourne: 

And alien tears will fill for him 
Pity's long-broken urn, 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 

And outcasts always mourn. 



V 

I know not whether Laws be right, 

Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother's life, 

And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 

This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 

With bars they blur the gracious moon, 

And blind the goodly sun: 

And they do well to hide their Hell, 

For in it things are done 
That Son of God nor son of Man 
Ever should look upon! 

The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison-air: 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the Warder is Despair. 

For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day: 

And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool, 
And gibe the old and gray, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 

And none a word may say. 

Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine, 



And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen, 

And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 
In Humanity's machine. 

The brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime, 

And the bitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime, 

And Sleep will not lie down, but walks 
Wild-eyed, and cries to Time. 

But though lean Hunger and green Thirst 
Like asp with adder fight, 

We have little care of prison fare, 

For what chills and kills outright 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one's heart by night. 

With midnight always in one's heart, 

And twilight in one's cell, 

We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 

Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 

And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word: 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard: 

And by all forgot, we rot and rot, 

With soul and body marred. 

And thus we rust Life's iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men curse, and some men weep, 
And some men make no moan: 

But God's eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone. 

And every human heart that breaks, 

In prison-cell or yard, 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord, 

And filled the unclean leper's house 



With the scent of costliest nard. 


Ah! happy they whose hearts can break 
And peace of pardon win! 

How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in? 

And he of the swollen purple throat, 

And the stark and staring eyes, 

Waits for the holy hands that took 
The Thief to Paradise; 

And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise. 

The man in red who reads the Law 
Gave him three weeks of life, 

Three little weeks in which to heal 
His soul of his soul's strife, 

And cleanse from every blot of blood 
The hand that held the knife. 

And with tears of blood he cleansed the hand, 
The hand that held the steel: 

For only blood can wipe out blood, 

And only tears can heal: 

And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ's snow-white seal. 

VI 

In Reading gaol by Reading town 
There is a pit of shame, 

And in it lies a wretched man 
Eaten by teeth of flame, 

In a burning winding-sheet he lies, 

And his grave has got no name. 

And there, till Christ call forth the dead, 

In silence let him he: 

No need to waste the foolish tear, 

Or heave the windy sigh: 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 

And so he had to die. 



And all men kill the thing they love, 
By all let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword. 
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